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"THE PEOPLE YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO HELP;" 

A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A NEW YORK CABBIE 

The Hot Seat/LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: This story first appeared tn 

the June issue of " The Hot Seat *" a newspaper pub- 
lished by Taxi Rank and File 3 a left coalition 
within Hew York City r s 30 3 000-member cab drivers 1 
union 0 

Taxi Rank and File began, in April IS' 1 * and 
a year later had attracted enough support within the 
union to win 3 3 000 votes for their candidate in 
the union 1 s presidential elections , The winner 
received 5>000 votes . 

Some of the names and addresses m this story 
may not mean anything to people who aren't ac- 
quainted with New York City 3 but those details are 
not terribly important. The story is not so much 
about driving a cab in New York as it is about 
conflicts that are familiar to gust about everyone. 

To subscribe to n The Hot Seat 3 ff or to get 
more information about the organization 3 write to 
Taxi Rank and File Coalition * 360 West 28th Street 3 
New York 3 New York 1000 l , ] 

It was a very rainy Friday* one of those days 
when passengers are jumping in and out of y cur cab 
non-stop. 

I had almost cpiit driving by two. I was pretty 
shook up. I had just gotten a bite to ea*- on ^4th 
Street and was heading back to my cab. Someone was 
waiting by the car. He was black* a bit disheveled 
looking* fairly short* somewhat stocky. His hair 
was sprinkled with gray* more than seemed warranted 
by his certainly not more than forty- looking face. 

He was carrying a shopping bag and wearing a Bella 
Abzug button. 

Where to? 28th and 6th. Some sort of Welfare 
building. "I'll get them to pay for the fare." 

Ah ha* thought I* one of them welfare spongers. 

But who cares -- so long as he pays the fare. 

He was obviously stoned on something or ether. 
He had some wine with him. Also sard he had seme 
grass and cocaine and this and that inside him. 
Perhaps a bit of bravado too. But the man certainly 
was wrecked* and seemingly proud of it, "Hey man*" 
with a gleam in his eye* "want some wine?" "No 
thanks* man* got to drive." 

Turns out he'd just gotten out of Riker s 
Island a couple of days before. Put some time in 
at Attica too. Said he was there for the uprising. 
Been a couple of other places as well. Never sa~d 
what for. 

"I'm gonna take good care of you*" he says. 
"Know what* man? Know what 7 I"m gettm $.90 £r cm 
them. And then you know what ? Then I in gun uptown 
and gettin another $190." Definitely one of them 
welfare chiselers says I to myself. 

We're at the welfare place now and the rain is 
really coming cown. The fare is $1.60. He Leaves 
his bag in the cab and says he'll be right cut.. 

I r m suspicious. Something's up* though exactly 
what I can't say. Pm sitting there waiting; and 
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it all seems cunouser and curicuser. 

Like* I tend to doubt that the Welfare De- 
partment has a cash-on-hand fund to pay for its 
clients' cab rides. And if I remember welfare 
offices correctly* there's always long lines of 
depressing- looking people that you have to wait 
through . 

So where is the money coming from? I cer- 
tainly don't feel like waiting for an hour just for 
a $1 60 fare. Maybe I should just bring him his 
bag and split. 

But now here he is. "Hey man* just a couple 
of minutes. Don't go away man. I'll take good 
care of you man. I need something from here." 

Takes his bag. I decide to follow him inside just 
to check out what's happening. 

Sure enough* there's lots of people waiting* 
most* certainly* ahead of him. I start explaining 
that I'm gonna split and forget the $1.60. "No* 
man* -stick around. Pm gonna get $190 and Pm 
gonna give you like twenty bucks* man." 

Now that would be nice. Except* the sus- 
picion has been growing that this $190 is no sure 
thing* that he's just hoping to get it. And now* 
as he takes a towel and seme soap out of his bag 
snd gees off to clean up* my suspicion is heightened. 
And when he comes back looking not much cleaner 
than before* I get the feeling that he ain't about 
to pull this thing off. 

Well* I really have to decide* because this 
is taking a lot of time and its raining and its 
Friday and there's a lot of money out there. Not 
that I like driving in the rain. Money-- bah! 

I don't know. Maybe it was the hope of 
getting twenty bucks . Maybe it was that I hate 
driving in the rain. Maybe it was a feeling of 
desperation that came through the guy's voice as 
he asked ma to wait. I decided to see what hap- 
pened. 

I 'd been checking: my cab out the window to 
make sure a ticket wasn' t imminent. I figured 
Pd wait In the cab for a while. 

Oct in the rain. Climb in the driver's seat. 
Turn on the fadio and listen for a while. Should 
be just abiut his turn. Back through the rain* 
drenched* and inside. 

Finally it's his turn. And sure enough he's 
got problems. Seems he was just in here the day 
before and they sent him to someplace else which 
told him he'd have to wait several weeks* so he's 
back w^th some slightly £and* obviously) doctored 
forms, hoping a couple of date changes will do 
the trick. 

The man does not have his thing together at 
a^l and the welfare people ain't buying his line. 

In fact* the person handling his case* a plump 
young fcl'iwk man* seems annoyed at having to bother 
with such people at ail* though a bit proud* I 
sense, at having caught aj hustler in the act. 

The only sympathy my man is getting is from a 
black security guard who occasionally gives him 
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a word of kindness or advice* 


* 

what makes guys like that so upsetting* Like, I 
know, inside me, there are things that! want to 
quit when the going gets rough, things' that make 
me feel, when the garbage I have to put up with 
every day becomes really unbearable, that it's 
Just not worth the struggle, that there must be an 
easier way. And I guess that it's §eeing some- 
one like him, and the misery he's going through, 
that scares me away from calling it quits* $1*40* 
Thank you. 

West End and 93rd. Swish, swish* Out of 
midtown, thank God. Though it's not much fun any- 
where today. I wonder what it is that makes most 
of us keep going and that makes guys like him 
give up. I mean, I know how hard it can be. And 
I can only begin to imagine how much harder it 
must be when you* re poor and black and living in 
the USA. Boy, he really was in a bad way. $2.40. 
Thank you. 


As it becomes clear that his $190 is not 
forthcoming, the guy gets desperate. Finally it 
comes out that he has no\. money, no place to stay, 
nowhere to go. The welfare man says the only thing 
they can do is put him in the men's shelter on East 
3rd Street. "No," yells my passenger. "No, man. 

I ain't goin there. Know why? Know why, man? 

Cause I ain't no bum. I ain't no bum, man. I 
ain't no bum." 

He's close to tears, screaming to preserve 
his dignity, beggin not to be relegated to the 
Bowery* "Sorry, baby," says the welfare person, 
"That's all we can do. Now I'm gonna split, baby. 
Got to go to lunch." He walks away* 

Still fightin tears, my friend swings his 
fists meekly through the air. "Shit. Shit. Shit." 

My heart sinks, partly from feeling his 
plight, partly from the sudden realization that I 
am this man's only link to the world. Now I un- 
derstand his desperate pleas for me to stay. I 
panic, flash on the money I'm losing and on what 
my garage will say if I don't come in with at least 
forty bucks. I mumble a quick good-bye and hurry 
out the door. 

It sure is pouring. 1 jump m my cab. Boy, 
what a feeble thing to do. But how could I have 
helped him? Maybe I should have split right off. 

At least I could have given him a ride to the 
Bowery. Whew! Imaging giving a guy a ride to 
become a wino. Imagine welfare forcing him to be 
a wino. 

Someone flags me halfWay up the block. Belle- 
vue/ 30th and 1st. I'm totally churned up inside, 
not knowing what to do or think. The windshield 
wipers go swish, swish. Maybe I should call it 
quits for the day. I just can't function. $1.70. 
Thank you. 

Two nurses jump in. 23rd and Lexington. Boy 
is it raining. My back window's fogged up. Acch! 

I hate driving in the rain. I guess I could have 
given the guy a ride somewhere or other. But it 
would have meant more time, more money. And I 
really couldn't have done much for him. He sure 
didn't have it together. $1.30. Thank you. 

Park and 54th please. Well, I've traveled 
a lot and I know the feeling of being all alone in 
a strange place, not knowing where to go or who 
to turn to and I know it can be really frightening. 
But I always had some money and I always had places, 
however far away, that I could "go home" to and 
find love and warmth and a bed. Ah, 1 should know 
better. What a punk. Maybe I should just call it 
a day. $1.40. Thank you. 

Broadway and 41st. Whew! I wish they'd give 
me a chance to think. Swish, swish, I hear the 
wipers again. I really can't see a thing. This 
traffic is insane. Past 2:30 and I only have $26 
booked. What a way to make a living. Is it worth 
all this hassle? Sometimes I just feel like giving 
up. $1.60. Thank you. 

53rd and 6th, It never stops. I guess that's 
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79th and 2nd. What's weird is this sense of 
pride you develop about "supporting yourself," 
about all the horror you endure, and keep coming 
back for more, just so you can make enough money 
to come back again and again. Whew! That was 
close. I really can't see a thing. 

Like this whole work ethic thing. s'- Some- - 
times it seems like it's just taking pride in your 
own suffering. And then we look at bums and thieves 
and junkies with disdain when really they've chosen 
(or fallen into) other ways of suffering. God, 
how can he take it? I wonder what'll happen to 
him. $2.20. Thank you. 


Macy's. 35th and Broadway. How can people keep 
shopping in this rain? It's like, when you'fe 
under pressure to book high for your garage, and 
also for yourself, it's very hafd to see what you're 
doing as helping other people. 

Bascially , you're trying to make money, and 
it's only incidental that you might be helping 
people while you're doing it. And people who 
really need help, like that guy with the Bella 
button, are exactly the people you can't afford to 
help. $1.60, Thank you. 
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******************* ****************************** 
TO MY HUSBAND 

You say you're not an organ grinder. 

I know better. 

Why else have me wear this ring, 

Dance and sing, 

Dress up for your blind friends? 

You smi )e and pass the cup for them 
To drop their copper comments in 0 

"Jo McManis 

[Reprinted from Women: A Journal of Liberation ,] 
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50th and 5th. I mean, I can get into the 
idea that if I spend some time every day giving 
rides to people who have to get from one place to 
another, then I get provided with the necessities 
and then some in return. Occasionally, I can see 
what I'm doing now from that perspective. But 
usually it's really hard to look at things that 
way. $2 . 10 a 
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“CONSCIOUS Of THEiR DUTY TO THEIR COUNTRY ; ,! 

HiGH SCnOGi jUN^OR ROTC PROGRAM GROWS 

AKRON Oh c '.LN.S^ — The draft has been de- 
clared off ‘ cal ' y dead r but \ ts ghost JJnge^s on 
in other more -rs^d ous forms . One of these rs the 
rapidly e*ps~d r. g h gh schoo? Junior Reserve Officer 
Training Co'ps program (JROTC) — the k " d brother 
of the RO'C prcgva^s that were kicked off of so 
many cc-'ege w^p^cb in the sixties. 

A:> e the a 964 ROTC Vi tali zat 1 on Act, 

JROTC un-*;.s h*,e g xwn from 25 A to H 200 un ts 
t h.-oughojt *>e country. And the mMicary { s now 
planning to the number to 1800 -- with Congress 

raking the ’ n r atlve* 

Because '.re cafr has ended , and because what- 
eve r g j arrc u * ; h e a : rr-e d to r ce s may on ce have held 
has been bad'y ca*r shed by American in.oKement 
j n Southeys c As ; s ;ne. m t ) ; ta ry is t^y^ng tc pol ish 
up ts -t c# ge : : s - e. act new personnel. 

vROTi ‘S * ^ea at luring students i A to l8 
years old, "he Awards are scholarships for College 
ROTC, the "status'* of wearing an official uniform 
and of be«ng a 'owed to supervise other students* 
in seme school s ; participation in extra-cur 5 * ? cular 
activities is contingent on joining the JROTC, 

Foiiow ng Is a summary of the Marine JROTC 
course of ir struct *or: : 

“Cadets }r. Mar’re Corps JROTC normally par- 
tic! pate in a r « hour of military instruction each 
school day. About one third of the total time Is 
spent in msrksmansh • p training* Each high school 
cadet must 'earn how to use, and must practice with 
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committing offenses ‘n areas under military control. 1 
Cadets stuev the responsibilities of c • ti zensh I p* 1 
I n c i ud * n g * ‘eecgr i rq un-American propaganda; 1 
all these o vt.es* are d ; scussed under the general 
head n g of ? p.‘rse ' vat : on of the American govern- 
ment . ■ " 

A : though jROTC does not have an official re- 
cruitment rarion©*e { the military cla ms that it 
expands the caea- chores of students. Actually^ 
the program g vc= ;tt!e preparation that could be 
used >r. jobs out* de of the mi in tary* Forty percent 
of the >50,000 JROTC participants continue in 
m> ; ► tary-af *' • i i ated jobs of some kind after high 
schoo I c 

The Mar ne JROTC program aims to develop char- 
acter and se ? f-d? seipHne, to promote understanding 
of national security needs, and “to develop respect 
for and an understanding of the need for const tuted 
authority *n a democratic society . 11 

F ; Edwa-d Hebert, Congressman from Louisiana 
who red the * gh- *c: JROTC expansion, hopes that 


its growth would trigger "a resurgence In this 
country toward making our youth... from the play- 
ground on up, conscious of their duty to their 
country and eager to perform in the service of their 
coun try c M 
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[The Information In this article comes from the 
News Service of the Mennonlte Central Committee In 
Akron, Ohio.] 
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PANTHER- SPONSORED CHICAGO CONFERENCE PLANS 
REFERENDUM FOR COMMUNITY CONTROL OF POLICE 

CHICAGO (LNS) -- Over 500 people, black and 
white, gathered on the University of Illinois Cir- 
cle campus on June 1 and 2 to attend a Black Panther- 
sponsored city-wide conference on community control 
of police. 

The Conference focused on a plan to call a 
referendum on a proposed city ordinance for com- 
munity control of police. The draft of the ordi- 
nance had been worked out in public hearings and 
drafting sessions in Chicago over the last six 
months. The key points of the proposed plan are: 

*Local control over finances, hiring, firing 
and training of police 

♦open disclosures of police activities 

♦election of 21 district police boards in non- 
partisan elections funded by the city 

♦the requirement that police reside in the 
district where they work 

Signatures of 100,000 people who voted in the 
last general election are required to get the 
special referendum. A signature drive^was sched- 
uled to begin on June 10. 

To finance the conference, organizers solic- 
ited contributions and advertising for a booklet 
distributed at the conference. A group of children 
organized a dance, charging 15<f for anyone under 
10, and 25<f for older children. Another group 
ran a Community Control of Police Kool-Aid stand 
to raise money. 

The Panthers designed the conference for 
people who are really affected by police misconduct, 
and provided dinner, day care and transportation 
to make the conference accessible to people who 
otherwise might not have been able to come. 

Fannie Lou Hamer, from the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party, spoke at th£ conference about 
the Party* s victories and] programs . Referring to 
the make-up of this conference she said: 

M I am glad to see such an audience here today; 
you know, they've been trying for six or seven years 
to keep the races apart in the movement... You know 
when they shot King? It was after he Started 
talking about organizing the poor . They know the 
poor are not a minority but a majority." 
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[Thanks to Deb Brewster for this information.] 
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ATTICA DEFENDANTS ONE STEP CLOSER TO TRIAL: 
"INDICTED FOR TRYING TO BE HUMAN BEINGS" 

LIBERATION News Service 

n ! think aboot those brothers who d ? dn J t make 
itc They cannot be forgotten , they cannot die in 
vainc Their deaths must mean something. U must 
be made known to the people what their deaths meant , 
what the whole struggle was about* 

''People easily forget because everything in 
the world is moving fast, things are happening 
every day* Things that happen yesterday become 
today passe, forgotten about* I cannot let Attica 
die and I will not let it die in the minds or' 
hearts of the people." 

-- James 33X Rich e, 

indicted for his part in the Attica rebellion 

BUFFALO, N.Y. (LNS) -- Over 20 months after 
the Attica Prison rebellion, the 60 prisoners and 
ex-prisoners who have been indicted so far moved 
one step closer to trial. On Thursday, May 31, 
Justice Goldman cf the New York State Appellate 
Division moved the location of the trials from 
Warsaw, N.Y. to Buffalo. Defense lawyers had ar- 
gued that since most of the indicted inmates came 
from New York City, the best place to find a jury 
of their peers would be there, 

"The only way most of the people up here know 
the men is as inmates of Attica," said one lawyer 
who has been working around the Attica cases. 

"And they’re considered to be threats to the area." 
Since Attica is about 3P miles from Buffalo, most 
of the guards live in the area. 

"And if a public trial has any meaning at all," 
the lawyer continued, "the trial must be where 
family and friends can go." Lawyers are appealing 
the court’s decision, trying to get the trials 
moved to New York City. 

At this point there will be at least 37 
trials -- one for each of the. indictments issued 
by the Wyoming County Grand Jury during a three 
week period beginning in the middle of last Decem- 
ber. 

"We knew they were going to bring indictments," 
said Roger Champen, one of those indicted who was 
interviewed by Liberation News Service at Auburn 
Prison a couple of months after the indictments. 

"They had to bring indictments. T]iey murdered us 
there and they had to have some reason to tell the 
world why they murdered us. We did figure it would 
take a while to bring them because, number one, 
we didn’t do anything so they had to create evidence. 
And number two, Nixon was running for president 
again and you couldn’t have that become an issue. 

But watch, as soon as the election was over, the 
indictments began to come down." 

On .March 21, Assistant Attorney General Robert 
Fischer announced quietly that no state troopers, 
sherri ff’s deputies or prison guards would be 
indicted for any of their actions in the massacre 
in which 43 people died, 39 of them from gunshot 
wounda . 

"We’re not the ones Vho are supposed tc be on 
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trial or be indicted for anything," said Frank 
Smith. "If anything we should be indicted for try- 
ing to be human beings and asking for human rights." 

The Grand Jury is still sitting and has 
been sitting for over 18 months. It has been six 
months since the first batch of indictments; more 
indictments are expected. 

The men who have been indicted are being kept 
in the Special Housing Unit -- segregation in 
Auburn Prison. They are confined to their cells 23 
hours a day with only an hour a day of recreation 
with four or five other people in a room about 10 1 
by 30 1 . Their cells are furnished with a bunk 
attached to the wall, a steel cabinet, a washbowl, 
a toilet and a lightbulb . They are told they are 
not being punished for anything, that the reason 
why they are in segregation is for "protection." 

Since the Attica rebellion. „ the New York State 
prison system has come up with a number of "reforms," 
like a Liaison Committee in each prison to "Voice 
their grievances" to. "The Liaison Committee was 
a fraud," said Chris Reed, who served on one in 
Attica after the rebellion. 

"The administration set up a big brick wall. 

If a person became outspoken or tried to get things 
implemented, he would go to the box (segregation). 

If he came out and did it again, he would be shipped 
to another institution. And the warden followed 
this procedure until he got the people he wanted on 
the committee." 

And then there are other reforms. "Now they 
are letting more Latin culture in," said Jose 
Quin&nes . "They had one boss dance group. It was 
a good show, you can’t take that away from it, but 
it took 43 lives. For this these guys died." 

"Auburn Prison was built about 1-8J9*/’ said 
Herbie Scott X Dean. "This is 1973. The conditions 
that existed then, exist today, not on a quantita- 
tive level but on a qualitative level. 

"The institution doesn’t set up nothing to 
make you rehabilitated. They’re doing one thing. 

They have stringent laws and regulations. They 
want you to adhere to them. As long as you adhere 
to them -- solid on that. Any time you make an 
attempt to resist, then they fake drastic measures. 
But they don’t take into consideration that the 
conditions that they have make you do these things." 

"Prison makes a person very petty,"' said Mar- 
iano "Dalou" Gonzalez . "For a pack of cigarettes 
you might see a fight. You owe me a pack of cig- 
arettes and I play a game of cards. ’Where’s my 
pack of cigarettes ? * ’There’s no cigarettes. 9 
POW! The guy gets hit, over a pack of cigarettes." 

Despite ail the pressure, the inmates were 
able to create a unity during the Attica rebellion 
that was obvious to the observers , negotiators and 
reporters who were allowed into the yard. 

"It was a beautiful society in the yard, once 
it settled down," said James 33X Richie. "It 
didn’t take long because basically we realized that 
all of us were rejects. All we had was each ether. 
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So we clung to each other m spite of our differ- 
ent ideologies* We worked it out for the common 
good. " 

"You see, nobody wants to be a robot ," said 
John Hill„ "But once you stand up for youi rights, 
they put a label on you, you’re a militant, a rev- 
olutionary." 

An that’s exactly what Corrections Commissioner 
Russell Oswald and Governor Nelson Rockefeller said 
after the rebellion. "The tragedy was brought on 
by the highly organized revolutionary tactics of 
militants," Rockefeller said at a press conference 
shortly after the massacre. 

"Of course there was more at stake even than 
saving lives," he said later, "There was the whole 
rule of law to consider. The whole fabric of society 
in fact." 

"Rockefeller made a statement," said Chris 
Reed. "’This was done to save our society.’ Now 
how the hell could our little strike, our little 
rebellion threaten their society when we were just 
demanding more showers, better food, programs im- 
plemented to rehabilitate a person when he comes 
into the society." 

Rockefeller has found that in places he least 
expects it, people remember the role he played in 
the Attica massacre. In the beginning of April, 
he went to speak in Missoula, Montana, where he was 
greeted by a demonstration and .guerrilla theatre 
reenacting the massacre. Rockefeller, expecting 
a friendly reception, could only smile and wave. 

Later, during the luncheon with Montana’s 
upper crust, 175 demonstrators heckled and shot 
questions at him, not only about Attica but about 
the Rockefeller family’s activities all over the 
world. He told one demonstrator to run for governor 
himself hnd see how he woMld handle' a "difficult"'' 
situation ^like Attica." 

"The Attica rebellion made Rockefeller come 
out like a plantation owner," said Richared Bilello, 
"When the slaves in the camp rose up and said, 

’Screw you mister, we’re not taking it anymore,* he 
couldn’t see his plantation go right down to hell. 
Because in back of the prisons there is so much 
money swindled and hidden. Rocky couldn’t see this. 
He said by any means necessary, take it over. He 
didn’t give a shit whether he killed his own or 
who he killed. If there were men, women and chil- 
dren in that yard, he would have slaughtered us 
all." 

* * * 

"Before I went to Attica," said Charles Perna- 
silice, "I pretty much just liked getting high all 
the time and things like that. I always thought 
that getting involved in any kind of politics was 
like taking poison. But then I found that if you 
don’t become involved, you’re really giving your 
sanction to whatever order is existing. If you don’t 
voice some kind of political and social opinion 
about the way things are, to at least try to change 
them, then you’d be as bad as the people who are up- 
holding all the establishment’s bullshit." 
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"After the rebellion," said John Hill, "people 
started to realize what was happening inside. 

It planted a seed. Once the seed starts growing, 
people will really recognize what’s happening. Be- 
fore it’s over I think a lot of people will see 
what’s actually happening." 

* * * 

The Attica Legal Defense is calling for an At- 
tica Summer. They need people to help in the mam- 
moth job of preparing a legal defense for the men 
who have been indicted. They need researchers, in- 
terviewers, computer.. programme r§ , typists, "people 
who care about Attica" to do general work. 

Attica Summer starts June 18 and they are asking 
for at least a three week commitment from each vol- 
unteer and hopefully a six week one. (Attica Sum- 
mer lasts for 9 weeks) , There is no money to pay 
people but they can give you a place to stay and 
probably food too. 

If you’re interested write to Don Jelinek or 
Linda Lucas at Attica Summer, Box 671, Auburn, NY, 
13021. List your skills, background and how many 
weeks you can spend. Cars are needed. 

The people who have been indicted need money 
desperately for legal expenses. Send anything you 
can to the Attica Brothers Defense Fund, The Chal- 
lenger, 1301 Fillmore, Buffalo, NY, 14211* 

-30- 

*************************************************** 

ROXBURY WAR TAX GIVES 
MONEY TO THREE COMMUNITY GROUPS 

BOSTON (LNS) --Twice a year the Roxbury War 
Tax Scholarship Fund (RWTSF) presents monetary a- 
wards to different local community and anti-war 
organizations® During a short ceremony in Boston 
at the end of May, : the RWTSF awarded $427 each to 
"Our Place to Grow", a local day-care center; the 
New England Action Research (NEAR) of the American 
Friends Service Committee, and the Wounded Knee 
Information and Defense Fund in Cambridge* 

This money represents the interest on a fund 
of over $66,500, held in escrow at the United Bank 
of Roxbury, accrued on the tax money withheld by 
500 tax resisters* 

Anyone wishing more information about the Rox- 
bury War Tax Scholarship Fund should contact them 
at Box 174, MIT Branch PO, Cambridge, Mass, 02139* 

-30- 

(Thanks to Susan Phillips for this short)* 


"If we are not going to stifle economically, 
we have got to find our way into the great inter- 
national exchanges of the world, * * .The nation 1 8 
irresistible energy has got to be released for 
the commercial conquest of the world*" 

— Woodrow Wilson, as quoted in 
War Without End by Michael Klare 
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100,000 MARCH ON AFRICAN LIBERATION DAY 
"AFRICA IS AT WAR" 

NEW YORK (LNS) --"There is no peace with honor, 
Africa is at war," "Gulf out of Africa, Boycott 
Gulf," and African people are at war with imperial- 
ism" read some of the signs on May 26, African 
Liberation Day. Mere than 100,000 people in some 
30 cities marched in support of the anti-colonialist 
wars in Africa. 

At the same time, marches were held in Canada, 
the Caribbean and in 41 cities in Africa. 

This is the second year that African Liberation 
Day was held- Last year, 65,000 people participated 
in marches which took place in Washington, D.C., San 
Francisco, Canada and the Caribbean 

This year the rallies were dedicated to the 
memory of Amilcar Cabral, Secretary-General of the 
PAIGC, the liberation forces in Guinea-Bissau Cabral 
was assassinated on January 20 by agents of the Por- 
tuguese government, whose rule the PAIGC has been 
increasingly successful in fighting. 

At the rally in New York, Tony Sensaves, a 
representative of the PAIGC, told the assembled 
3500 people, "I< can tell you that the Portuguese 
are on the brink of defeat in Guinea-Bissau. The 
assassination of our beloved Secretary-General, 

Amilcar Cabral, indicated that the Portuguese and 
their imperialist supporters are running scared. 

"The Portuguese captial of Bissau is surrounded 
by barbed wire." (80 percent of the country is 
liberated.) "I can tell you today that we do intend 
to declare Guinea-Bissau a free state within this 
ye ar. " 

The largest demonstration of the day took place 
in Oakland, California, where some 12,000 black 
people listened to Kumbra Kangi of the ZANU-ZAPU 
Joint Military Command. ZAPU and ZANU are two 
liberation organizations which are fighting the white 
supremicist regime of Ian Smith in Rhodesia (Zimbab- 
we) . 

In Washington, some 4.000 black people marched 
past the embassies of Portugal, Britain and South 
Africa. At each embassy, there were speeches con- 
demning each of these countries for their rcles in 
holding down African people. 

They also stopped at the International Telephone 
and Telegraph (ITT) building where a speaker said, 

"ITT symbolizes the multinational corporations that 
every day plunder and ravage black Africans." 

Demonstrations also took place in Chicago, 
Portland, Ore.; Detroit, Indianapolis, Newark, 

Columbus Ohio, Pittsburgh, Baton Rouge and other 
cities . 

In Houston, 1500 people demonstrated in front 
of the international headquarters of Gulf Oil, a tar- 
get of a national boycott because of its support for 
and investments in Portuguese colonial regimes in 
Africa. In Boston, marchers went past the Portuguese 
embassy and the Poloroid company, which makes ID 
cards for the apartheid regime in South Africa. 


support the liberation fighters in Africa. Other 
contributions can be sent to United African Appeal , 
c/o African Liberation Support Committee, Malcolm 
X Liberation University, Greensboro, N.C.. 

— 30 — 

[Thanks to the Guardian for the information in the 
above story.] 
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BLACK GI FINED $50 FOR NOT STANDING FOR NATIONAL 

ANTHEM: 

"IN MY MIND WAS WHAT WAS HAPPENING IN THE WORLD 

FORT BUCKNER, Okinawa, Japan (LNS)--A black GI, 
who faced six months in jail and $1200 in fines for 
not standing for the national anthem at a base mov- 
ie theater, has been fined $50. Specialist Four 
Quinton T. Allen II ("Saint"), a former member of 
the Denver Chapter of the Black Panther Party, had 
been charged with disobedience of a lawful regula- 
tion. 

He had also been charged with disobedience of 
a direct order from a Lt„ Colonel to get up and leave 
the theater, and an unrelated AWOL charge for being 
late to work. The $50 fine was the lightest sen- 
tence the military judge could have imposed. 

On April 15, a large number of black GIs, in- 
creasingly infuriated over racism in the military, 
had discussed refusing to stand for the playing of 
the national anthem before the movie. By the time 
everyone arrived at the theater, it was clear that 
the brass had gotten word. In addition to ushers, 
there were dozens of MPs, agents from the Criminal 
Investigations Division and several high ranking 
officers . 

When the anthem began to play, Allen was the 
only one not to stand up. He sat on the arm of his 
chair with his head bowed and his hands in his lap, 
while the anthem played and pictures of the Capitol, 
the White House and the flag flashed across the 
screen. 

He refused to respond in any way when ushers 
twice asked him to stand and when Lt. Col. A„R. Gon- 
zalez stood in front of him and requested he either 
stand or leave the theater. When the anthem finish- 
ed, Gonzalez, infuriated that he had not gotten Al- 
len to stand, ordered him to get up and come to the 
office, which he did. 

The next day Allen was charged and was "offered" 
a non-judicial punishment by his commander- -where he 
would have been sentenced with no lawyer or jury or 
judge. If he had agreed to that he could not have 
gone to jail or have been fined more than $200. How- 
ever he could have been busted in rank and restricted 
to base for two months. 

At the trial, the AWOL charge was easily beaten „ 

Then Gonzalez claimed that Allen had insulted 
and abused him and had said> "I ain't going nowhere 
til I ? m good and ready." 

The defense presented testimony by a number of 
witnesses who said that Allen had merely said "OK" 
when Gonzalez asked him to leave. 

At the same time witnesses testified about Gon- 
zalez' racist attitudes. (The Lt. Col. is of Castil- 
lian descent, not Puerto Rican or Chicano) . Gonzal- 
ez wrote up no statement about a white man who had 


The African Liberation Support Sommittee, which 
organized the marches, raised nearly $50,000 to. 
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not stood up for the anthem at the second show. He 
was also heard to have said that when the whites 
did not stand up, they were "just having fun", but 
when blacks did not stand up "they were being mili- 
tants." 

He had also written up reports, supposedly to 
deal with efforts to improve racial harmony in the 
Army in which he implied that most blacks were 
"rowdy", "militant", "abusive", and "obnoxious". 

Finally Allen testified for himself about why 
he hadn’t stood up: 

"In my mind was what was happening in the world. 
The heroin that has brought about the deaths of so 
many people, especially in minority groups; that the 
complete structure of the United States was just 
crumbling; and things weren’t being done that should 
have been done. 

"The Indians at Wounded Knee were getting shot 
. . . .we were fighting among ourselves on this is- 
land--race problems. . . .1 thought about the Water- 
gate thing. . . .1 thought the United States wasn’t 
anything. 

"I feel deep for my people, real deep. I’ll 
do just about anything for them. . . .1 said to my- 
self, I’m going to sit down because I can’t see 
standing up for something that you should stand up 
for because you believe the country is being run on 
a basis where everyone is getting treated equally 
. . . .we’re not getting that." 

Even the judge seemed affected and fined him 
only $50 for the disobedience of a lawful regula- 
tion charge, acquitting him of the two other 
charges . 

-30- 

[Thanks to Hobbit Press Service for this article] 
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"AMNESTY IS THE BEST WAY FOR AMERICANS TO CONFRONT 
WHAT THE VIETNAM WAR WAS": 

TORONTO CONFERENCE LAUNCHES AMNESTY CAMPAIGN 

LIBERATION News Service 

TORONTO (LNS)--Over 150 people representing 
more than 30 GI, veterans, exile and antiwar 
groups from all over the United States and Canada 
met here May 26 through 28 to discuss strategy 
and tactics for an amnesty campaign- Forming the 
National Universal Unconditional Amnesty Coalition 
(NUUAC) , the conference pledged to create a move- 
ment "directed towards those people persecuted 
for their opposition to U.S. involvement in South- 
east Asia. 

The Toronto conference selected a steering 
committee of six that will work with another 
steering committee of six selected at an earlier 
amnesty conference held in Washington. Those sel- 
ected by the Toronto conference represented people 
directly affected by amnesty and included repres- 
entatives of veterans, active duty GIs, exiles, 
political prisoners, civilian resisters and fami- 
lies of people affected by amnesty. 

The steering committee selected at the Wash- 
ington conference was made up of people not dir- 
ectly affected by amnesty, including various 
church groups. War Resisters League, Women’s Strike 
for Peace, the American Civil Liberties Union, and 
the Southern Conference Educational Fund. 

The purpose of the conference was to create 
a movement that would reverse the convictions and 
eliminate possible pending convictions of all the 
people who acted on their anti-war beliefs. It 
was made clear that this amnesty campaign is "not 
asking for a pardon, but for universal uncondi- 
tional amnesty. A pardon means that a crime was 
committed and that is not the case." 


GOVERNMENT CALLS MORATORIUM ON MUNITIONS SHIPMENTS 
AFTER EXPLOSION OF TWO MUNITIONS TRAINS IN MAY 

SACRAMENTO, Calif. (LNS)--The Federal Railroad 
Administration called for a 15- day moratorium on 
some Navy munition shipments in the wake of the ex- 
plosions of two bomb-carrying trains last month. 

The first explosion took place at the Southern 
Pacific Railroad yard in Roseville, 15 miles east 
of Sacramento. It caused millions of dollars in 
damage and injured more than 50 people. 

About a week later, a train carrying bombs ex- 
ploded near Tully, Arizona. 

The moratorium confirms suspicions that the 
government is investigating the possibility of sab- 
otage. No causes could be found for either explos- 
ion. 


As a white deserter from the Military Police, 
now in Canada, said: "I want amnesty because am- 

nesty is the best way for America to confront 
what the Vietnam war was--if we don’t confront it, 
it will happen again.” 

It was stressed that the term "amnesty" must 
include : 

1- All political prisoners in civilian and 
military prisons, and those liable for prosecu- 
tion ; 

2. The replacement of the entire discharge 
system by a single certificate of service; 

3. the unconditional return of exiles and 
those underground in the U.S. regardless of wheth- 
er resistance to the military occurred before or 
after induction; 
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4. the clearing of records for all of these 
catagories . 


"It seems to be conceded that every year we 
shall be confronted with an increasing surplus of 
manufactured goods for sale in foreign markets if 
American operatives and artisans are to be kept em- 
ployed the year around. The enlargement of foreign 
consumption of the products of our mills and work- 
shops has, therefore, become a serious problem of 

statesmanship as well as commerce." ((#530) 

--from a State Department circular of 1898 Page 
quoted in Michael Klare’s War Without End 


Particular emphasis was placed on amnesty for 
the almost half million people who received less 
than honorable discharges (LHDs) during the Viet- 
nam war. Most of these LHDs were for going AWOL 
or for violations of the Catch 22 of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice-Article 134 which cov- 
ered "all other acts prejudicial to good order and 
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Those with LHDs, most of whom are third world 
GIs, must live with that on their military records. 
Usually, this means being denied all but low level 
jobs and being marked as "troublemakers" for the 
rest of their lives. It also means being inelig- 
ible for most veteran benefits. In place of the 
present discharge system with all its classifica- 
tions, NUUAC proposes a single certificate of ser- 
vice issued at the end of duty. 

Hie conference also agreed that while NUUAC 
will have national and regional offices, a success- 
ful amnesty campaign must be based locally. Repeat- 
edly it was emphasized that a successful amnesty 
movement must be built on the errors and experiences 
of the anti-war movement. "We have to work more 
constantly with people rather than call on them from 
time to time for one demonstration," explained one 
delegate. 

"We have to take the issue of amnesty to the 
high schools, the churches and the labor unions," 
explained a woman from the Vietnam 

Veterans Against the War/Winter Soldier Organization 
(VVAW/WSO), "We have to go to those people 

most directly effected by amnesty. In the United 
States they would be mostly people with less than 
honorable discharges, families of exiles and fam- 
ilies of people underground." 

These, it was explained, would be mostly third 
world and working class people who didn’t have op- 
portunities to go into exile in Canada as many white 
middle-class young people did. Their acts of re- 
sistance came after they were in the military. 

It was suggested that the first step in local 
organizing of an amnesty campaign would be to make 
contact with people in the community who would be 
effected by amnesty. From there people could be or- 
ganized around trials of local people who are fac- 
ing criminal charges stemming from desertion, re- 
sistance or civilian anti-war activity. Such or- 
ganization would include speaking to community 
groups such as churches and unions. 

The particular question of organizing an am- 
nesty campaign in third world communities was dis- 
cussed at great length. "Our struggles as third 
world vets are tied directly to the struggles of 
the people in our communities," explained a black 
VVAW/WSO member from New York. "We can’t say that 
as veterans we want jobs when the people in our com- 
munities don’t have jobs." 

He explained, then, that an amnesty campaign 
must integrate itself into the over-all struggles 
of third world communities. "By struggling around 
the whole question of jobs, the whole question of 
drug addiction, we can use our particular experience 
as vets to bring people together." 

The issue of amnesty for civilian resisters 
was talked about in the context of the definition 
of amnesty that NUUAC decided upon. Basically, am- 
nesty must include all people who acted on their op- 
position to U.S. policy in Southeast Asia. That 
would include people who were convicted, or face 
conviction for civilian acts of resistance such as 
draft board raids or other anti-war related disrup- 


The particular problem of organizing around 
people facing conviction for their anti-war beliefs 
was specifically talked about in terms of the 
Gainesville conspiracy trial set to start in July. 
There, eight members of the VVAW/WSO face trial on 
charges of conspiracy to violently disrupt the 
Republican National Convention in Miami last August. 

"Clearly," said one VVAW/WSO member, "the 
charges are a trumped up attempt to discredit WAW 
because of their success as an anti-war organiza- 
tion," 

Though the figures are difficult to nail down 
exactly, it is estimated that there are more than 
50,000 draft resisters and more than 30,000 de- 
serters abroad. In addition there are over 7*00 0 
people in federal prisons for selective service 
violations and another 45,000 "violators" facing 
legal action. There are also unknown thousands 
who never registered for the draft at all and are 
underground in the U.S. 

Added to the half million less-than-honorable 
discharges, this brings the total number of people 
in need of universal unconditional amnesty at close 
to 700,000. And this figure does not include those 
in jail or facing jail for civilian resistance and 
the number of people who are families living in 
exile with resisters and deserters. 

People interested in finding out more about 
NUUAC’ s amnesty campaign can get in touch with their 
regional office. They are: 

New York: VVAW/WSO, 857 Broadway, 3rd floor, 

New York, NY, 10003 

Chicago: CAMP, 2801 N. Sheffield, Chicago, 

Illinois, 60657 

San Francisco: Campaign for Amnesty, 2588 

Mission St., San Francisco, 
Calif., 94110. 

-30- 

*************************************************** 

WATERGATE DISKS GETTING AIR BRUSH 

NEW YORK (LNS)- -Disks on the Watergate Conspir- 
acy are apparently too hot for the airwaves. Ac- 
cording to Variety , the entertainment industry’s 
trade magazine, singles and albums have been coming 
out ever since the Senate investigation began in 
mid-May. 

But the songs, like Don Imus ’ "Song of Checkers 
(The Watergate Case)", Tom T. Hall’s "Watergate 
Blues", and "At the Watergate (The Truth Comes 
Pourin' Out)" have just not been making the radio 
play lists. 

-30- 
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"i think we should look to President Kennedy as 
the architect in large measure of the programs and 
policies of my government and eventually of many 
other governments directed at facing the challenge 
of what was originally called subversive insurgency / 
--General Maxwell Taylor, at the 1965 graduating 
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[See graphics to go with this article] 

NEW MEXICO-- ANOTHER APPALACHIA 
POWER COMPANIES EXTRACT WEALTH, LEAVE POVERTY 

LIBERATION News Service 

ALBUQUERQUE, RM. (LNS)--New Mexico is the 6th 
largest producer of energy resources in the U.S., 

It ranks first in the country in uranium, 4th in na- 
tural gas production, and 6th in the production of 
crude oil. Yet this state, so rich in gas, oil and 
coal is the 6th poorest state in the nation, and is 
itself facing a severe energy shortage. 

The reason why is that huge oil companies such 
as Tenneco, At lantic-Richf leid Gulf, El Paso Gas, Pen- 
zoil , Continental Oil and Shell extract the resources 
from the land and expert 76 percent of New Mexico's 
natural gas and 88 percent of its oil out of the state. 

El Pasc Gas and Penzoil pipelines carry gas and’ 
oil from the plentiful reserves in the western, part 
of the state to consumers in California and refineries 
in the midwest and Texas. Six million tons of coal 
are stripmined each year in New Mexico to fuel the 
power plants at Four Corners (the area where New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Utah and Colorado meet). They gener- 
ate the electricity to light the neon signs on the 
streets of Las Vegas and to run the air conditioners 
in Los Angeles. 

New Mexico resources are easy prey for these oil 
companies. The revenue tax on oil. Las and coal is 
only l/8th of one percent of the value of the product 
Wien it is extracted. The companies also are al- 
lowed to deduct the cost of production and transpor- 
tation as well as 50 percent of the remaining value 
of the product from the tax base. 

In the mid sixties, 23 power companies under the 
leadership of Southern California Edison formed a 
giant consortium to exploit these huge low-grade 
coal stores in an effort to provide cheaply produced 
electricity for the large cities of California and Tu- 
cson and Las Vegas. The consortium, called West 
Association, has already completed two coal-burning 
power plants in the Four Corners region and plans 
to complete four more by 1977. 

All of the coal used in the power plants is . 
stripmined. With huge 200 story steam shovels, the 
coal is ripped out of the ground down to 150 feet deep. 
Stripmining is the most profitable for coal companies, 
for while it costs an average of $2.75 in wages per 
ton to deep mine coal, it only costs 50<f a ton for 
open stripmining. 

Most of the stripmining is taking place on the 
land belonging to the Hcpi and the Navajo Indians. 

The first contracts fox stripmining of Indian land 
were signed in the mid- sixties between the Ffopi and 
Navajo tribal councils and the Peabody Coal Company 
(helpfully negotiated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs). 
The tribal councils, however, are notorious for 
being puppets of the BIA and the government. Hardly 
any Indians vote in the tribal council elections. 

"The people were not told the total story of the 
mines, the power plants, the smoke in the air, the 
silt in the water," said John Lansa, a Hopi . "They 
were told they would receive some money and some jobs. " 

And the Indians are getting next to nothing 
while their land is being destroyed under them. Utah 
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Mining fer example has leased 24,0 00 acres of coal 
rights from the Navajos--making it the largest coal 
mine in the U.S. For this land, the Indians get 
a royalty payment of 15<f per ton. 

Presently there are only six power plants con- 
sidered for the Four Corners region, but because of 
the growing demand for energy in California, Calif- 
ornia Resource Agency estimates that it may be 
necessary to invest in as many as 45 coal burning 
power plants. 

Even with the present plans, 6 million tons 
of coal are being stripped from New Mexico soil 
each year. John Shoemaker of the New Mexico State 
Bureau of Mines and Minerals estimates that "in 
the next decade coal produced on the Navajo Reser- 
vation alone should reach over 70 million tons." 

Not onLy the coal-burning power plants (mostly 
owned by California utilities) are after the highly 
profitable ccal cf northwest New Mexico. Two 
coal-gassif ication plants (synthetic gas) are planned 
on the Navajo Reservation, which will usettremen- 
dous quatities of coal. 

With the help of several multi-million dollar 
federal research grants, El Paso Gas and a group 
of companies including Utah International, Texas 
Eastern and Pacific Lighting plan to convert New 
Mexico coal into synthetic .ga& K These two plants 
will use 73,000 and 100,000 tons of stripmined 
coal per day, respectively. 

Converting coal into synthetic gas is a 
highly polluting process. The two power plants al- 
ready operating have been belching out 200-250 tons^ 
of soot and ash per day, which is more than the 
combined total of soot and ash present in New York 
and Lcs Angeles, 

Shoemaker speaks of stripmining as a tremendous 
windfall for the Reservation. He cites the royal- 
ties the coal companies would pay to the Indians a 
and the number of Indians which would be employed 
by the operation . 

However, these "benefits" are superficial. 

Like similar operations in Appalachia by many of 
the same ccal companies, the end result leaves 
the people woefully dependent on the mining com- 
panies, since the companies gradually but thorough- 
ly destroy not only the land, but the community’s 
total social and economic structure as well* And 
all this is accomplished for 15<f a ton. 

The land, once stripped, will lose all its 
agricultural and grazing capabilities, and will lose 
forever the topsoil which took centuries to accumu- 
late . The erosian resulting from the stripmining 
will fill the streams with acid and silt--just as 
it did with 12,000 of streams in Appalachia. 

Along with the land will also go New Mexico's 
most cherished resource- -water . To transport the 
coal to the power plants, the coal companies mix 
water with the coal and pump it down enormous 
pipelines. These pipelines use 2500 gallons of water 
per minute- -all of which becomes polluted. Peabody 
Coal, only one company, has access to 50 to 90 
billion gallons of water. 

Much of the oil and gas exported from New 
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belongs to h&vsr o and Koti Indians© 
ALSO SEE C07ZR PHOTO & GRAPHIC ON P-2. 
THESE GC WITH THE STORY ON PACE 9© 
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BOTTOM RIGHT: Children playing in 
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Lei s see, for bre&Vioiit X Kocd DBS 
and MG H. For lunch ■Mxere. was 

chlorteiractjclint^ u>KoA uirecch 

J TKe»jFor supper I had SynoftK-S, 
x oxyWroucytWe. atj u>U coald "foryi ■fta 
1 sulfamt+hazAne, for desserf • 
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